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t war EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
P Will (Continued from page 772.) 
ritain The Quarterly Meeting for London and Mid- 
‘town [gy Uesex drawing near, we set our faces toward Tot- 
red at tenham, in order to attend it, and were at the 
sixty frst-day meeting there. On second day the 
en of 9% meeting of ministers and elders was held in Lon- 
. The don, which was largely attended, and I had some 
observations to make on the advantages resulting 
ry to the church, from the ministers and elders 
coved. fm keeping their stations and places in true dedica- 
ollars. tion and singleness of heart, so as to be ready to 
ymbia, obey the call of the Lord, in visiting the dis- 
The #@ persed up and down in the nation ; for want of | 
half a which godly concern, in the watchmen and watch- 
—_ women, it is to be feared many have gone astray, 
50,000, and the waste places of Zion have been enlarged. 
o been fg Having been very unwell for some time past and | 
ys,and { mystrength gradually declining, I felt very poorly 
in Bere 9 after meeting ; but through the kind attention 
» State HB of my dear friend and sister Elizabeth Fry, I 
was tefreshed and recruited, so as to be able to | 
able. attend the Quarterly Meeting. During that 
‘on are part of it appropriated particularly to Divine | 
10 work worship, the power of Truth was in dominion | 
Top av- ? a : ; ’ 
vated to fy 8d several Friends were engaged in the line of 
iansat fg ‘te ministry. In the meeting for discipline, 
though [ there appeared a want of solidity in transacting 
ther in J the business. There are, however, many dear 
having friends in and about London, with whom my 
spirit is nearly united, and I prefer them to my- 
ssed by i self, for their greater experience ; but, alas! 
Mor hs others give evidence, that they are not baptized 
351,000 forthe work, though they may keep very strictly 
» steam fm “the letter of the discipline. O! that it was 
making otherwise with them, that the visited youth 
yurposes; J Might be encouraged by their example, to come 





forward in the right line. 
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A meeting being proposed by Mary Dudley, 
to be held on third-day morning, 1 attended it, 
though very weak in body, and it proved a fa- 
vored season—several Friends being engaged in 
testimony and supplication. Sometime before 
the meeting concluded, | was under great con- 
cern, lest the work of the imagination should be 
substituted for the putting forth of the heavenly 
Shepherd. There needs a care on this account, 
when seasons of Divine favor are experienced, 
and the waters are up. The Lord is a God of 
order, and deliberation and care are necessary, 
that we do not move too soon one after another ; 
and an abrupt breaking up of a mecting imme- 
diately on a Friend’s sitting down, is not of good 
report. I found my seat rather a trying one, 
not being willing that any rightly concerned 
Friends should be deprived of an opportunity of 
expressing what was upon their minds ; yet very 
desirous we should be preserved from unneces- 
sary speaking. The meeting was large and ended 
solidly. After this I went with my kind friends 
Joseph and Elizabeth Fry, to their house at 
Plashet, and rested some days, and was favored 
with an increase of health and strength. 

The meeting at Ifield, held the first day of the 
year 1812, proved a favored time; next day we 
were at Brightelmstone, and the day following 
at Lewes, from whence we rode to our friend 
John Glazier’s, who, though indisposed in body, 
appeared alive in the Truth, and his company 
was truly pleasant. In the early part of their 
married life, he and his wife had been members 
of the Methodist society; but John being dis- 
satisfied with the forms and activity on which 
they so much depended, sought the Lord in re- 
tirement, endeavoring to draw near unto him in 
spirit. This resulted in his joining himself to 
Friends, a people who depended on the immedi- 
ate operations of the Lord’s power revealed in 
the soul of man; in consequence of which, he 
endured the reproaches of his former associates, 
and his wife also expressed her dislike to his 
change, saying to him, as she herself told me, 
“{ wonder you should go with so silly a people 
as the Quakers !—what good can there be among 
them?” He very calmly replied, “Thou dost 


not know what I have found amongst them, or 
thou wouldst not wonder at me ;’’—which reply 
so wrought upon her mind, that she could not 
rest satisfied without seeking to know what he 
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had met with, when Infinite Goodness was pleased 
to manifest himself to her, with the conviction, 


not becoming his station asa parent. Ah! hoy 
many of our dear young people, in the days of 


that they who worship the Father aright, must| gayety and vanity, take their flight and become 


worship him in spirit and in truth—that the 
Lord is not pleased with feigned homage, which 
it is to be feared is often the situation of those 


who sing psalms, the mind being more intent on 


the harmony of the sounds, than engaged in fer- 
vent concern to express only the words of truth 
and soberness, from a living experimental know- 
ledge of the goodness of God, through which 
they have been delivered from their spiritual en- 
emies, so as to be enabled to praise Him on the 
banks of deliverance. 


separated from the flock of Christ’s companions! 
There is here and there a solitary instance, where 
such are arrested, and through repentance ar 
brought back again to know better days; but 
frequently we see them choosing their own ways 
in marriage, in opposition to the tender advice 
and concern of their parents and friends, and 
thus plunging themselves into sorrow. The 
apostle’s advice is of great importance, “ Be ye 
not unequally yoked together,’—and were the 
youth concerned to move deliberately in this 


In the evening, we returned to Brightelm-| weighty affair, in the fear and counsel of the 


stone, and had a large public meeting in Friends’ 
meeting-house, and next day had one at Arun- 
del. 
house of a Friend, whose wife was one of a large 
family who had joined the society by convince- 
ment. An elder sister being at a meeting ap- 
pointed by Sarah Harrison, of Philadelphia, was 
convinced of the Truth as held by Friends. She 
became an attender of the meeting at Brighton, 
though her residence was nine miles distant, and 
her father much opposed to her going. She 
. . ne . * 
passed through great difficulties, rising early in 
the morning and working hard, to have her bus- 
iness accomplished before it was time to set off 
for meeting ; and after her return worked very 
late to make up for the time she was absent, and 
all this, beside walking to and from the meeting. 
This was very trying to her nature; but her dil- 
igence and constancy had an effect on her broth- 
ers and sisters, and her younger brother soon ac- 
companied her to meeting; after which the oth- 
ers, to the number of eight, one after another, 
went with her, and all became respectable mem- 
bers of society, as did also their mother. I saw 
her at Brighton, where she very constantly at- 
tended meeting, and afterwards at her own house, 
where for the first time, her husband showed a 
friendly disposition towards a minister of our 
Society, having heretofore avoided their compa- 
ny- He came and sat by us, and entered into 
pleasant conversation; and when about to part, 
Elizabeth Fry had to proclaim the offers of peace 
and salvation to him, from the Author of all 
good, which he heard patiently and quietly, and 
very respectfully waited on us to the carriage. 
His son Samuel, who had been with us several 
days, seemed pleased and surprised at this great 
change which had taken place in his father; and 
we left the family in tender love, and with ear- 
nest desires for their preservation in the line of 
consistency. 

In the evening we had a large public meeting, 
and afterward a tendering time with a poor af- 
flicted woman, who had gone out in her marriage 
with a person not in membership with Friends. 
She had a large family of children, and no help- 
mate in her husband to train them up in a re- 
ligious life, he being disposed to take liberties 


On our way to this place, we dined at the | 





Lord, He who prospered Abraham’s servant, 
would not leave them to take such steps as would 
bring trouble and distress upon them. 

Next morning we attended the Monthly Meet. 
ing at Liskeard, and then had meetings at Lov 
and Tideford, which closed our visit to Cornwall 
Several of the meetings we attended were highly 
favored seasons, and the people showed a great 
willingness to come to them, the houses in many 
cases being far too small to contain them. The 
number of Friends in the county is not large, 
but there appears to be a convincement going on, 
and I believe some will join the Society ; though 
as respects my own labors I can truly say, my 
view was to strengthen the good in all, without 
seeking to proselyte any. Vital Christianity is 
what I want to see all pressing after, that Christ 
Jesus may be their teacher, their guide and pro- 
vider, and that there may be less dependence 
upon external performances. 

We now turned our faces toward Plymouth 
again, where we attended the funeral of an ex- 
emplary Friend, and in the evening had a reli- 
gious opportunity with his widow and children ; 
then had meetings at Kingsbridge and Modbury, 
and a select opportunity with the few Friends at 
Exeter. I was comforted in finding some hon- 
est hearted ones here ; but it was evident to my 
mind, that more submission to the renewing and 
qualifying baptisms of Truth, was necessary for 
the solid comfort of others, and to prevent them 
from settling down at ease in lifeless forms. Af 
ter a comfortable religious opportunity with a0 
aged Friend, we rode to Bridport, and had 4 
large and satisfactory meeting there; then t 
Iilminster, Yeovil, Sherborn and Marnhull. At 
the latter place lives our friend William Byrd, 
who married Rebecca Young, the latter of whom 
I had seen in my own country on a religious ve 
sit with Deborah Darby. Having for some days 
past felt my mind turned toward Weymouth, where 
there are no Friends but Anna Buxton,* a young 


*The Anna Buxton here mentioned, is now the Wi 
dow of our late beloved and valuable friend William 
Forster, so extensively known for his gospel and pbi- 
lanthropic labors in his native and in foreign lands. 
Henry Hull does not appear to have been correctly i0- 
formed respecting Anna Buxton, as she had not joined 
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woman who has latterly joined Friends, and for 
whom I felt a tender sympathy in her lonely sit- 
uation ; we rode there and were kindly received 
at the house of her step-father. The minister of 
the Independent congregation having mentioned 
to Anna, that their meeting-house should be 
open for any Friend who felt a concern to hold a 
meeting there, it was obtained for the purpose, 
and we held a meeting in the evening, to which 
many of the town’s-people came and conducted 
very respectfully; several expressing their satis- 
faction after it was over. I was comforted in| 
observing the general esteem in which Anna was 
held by the people, and a few words which she 
expressed in the meeting, evidently spread a so- 
lemnity over it. After staying two days at her 
father’s, she accompanied us to Poole, where we | 
had a large meeting, and though some of the peo- 
ple seemed unsettled and noisy for a time, yet 
through Divine favor it ended well. 


A short time before the Yearly Meeting of 
London, he visited some of the neighboring 
counties, after which he writes : 


Having been anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
letters from home, when I got back and found 
none, my mind was deeply thoughtful about my 
family, as it has often been of late. I, however, 
felt in degree reconciled, in humble resignation 
tothe will of my heavenly Father, whose love 
cheered my spirit, so that [ was enabled to visit 
my friends ot Tottenham and in London, as way 
opened, until the Yearly Meeting came on, when 
the sight of many Friends from different parts 
of the nation revived my spirits, and their com- 
pany and pleasant converse seemed to keep me 
ftom that serious depression which at times | 
felt, in consequence of not receiving letters 
from my beloved connexions. My dear friend 
Stephen Grellet came to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and we were truly glad to meet, he having 
lett New York one year after I did; and my 
dear Sarah being at his house previous to his 
leaving, | had an opportunity of hearing many 
particulars of which my letters had not informed 
me. Those who have not known by experience 
the trial of separation from beloved connexions 
and friends, can hardly estimate the pleasure of 
such a meeting. 

On the morning of the day when the Yearly 
Meeting closed, my mind was mercifully brought 
intoa holy calmness, as a morning without clouds, 
4 sweet serenity and a flow of love and good will 
‘oward my dear friends, clothed my spirit; and 
after having breakfasted with a number of them 
at my lodgings, about an hour before meeting 
time, [ walked out to see my countryman, Stephen 
Grel!st ; and seeing the postman, the thought 
occurred to me that he might have letters for 


the Society according to the usual acceptation of the 


term; she having a birthright therein. She had re- 
cently become closely united to Friends in principle 
and practice. 
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me, and on inquiring I found he had. I took 


them, and opening one, was looking for the 
name of the writer, when ‘these words caught 
my eye, “thou hast the tears, the prayers and 
the condolence of many of thy relatives and 
friends.” A sudden trembling seized my hand, 
so that I could hardly hold the paper. As the 
calm serenity of a bright morning is shaded by 
the approach of the portentous thunder clouds, 
from which the vivid lightning bursts, gradually 
approaching nearer and nearer, until the passen- 
ger is impelled to seek a shelter from the im- 
pending storm, so my feelings hastened me to 
my room, where—oh iy friends, judge ye who 
can, how great the shock I experienced, instead 
of seeing the well-known hand, which had so 
often been employed to minister, in various ways, 
to my comfort, the pen of another had to be en- 
gaged, to convey to me the affecting and afflict- 
ing intelligence, that the dear partner of my 
life was no more—that the hand which so often 
ministered to my wants, would aid me no more, 
and that I should never again hear that voice, 
which to me was always as the messenger of 
peace and gladness ;—that the beloved one, to 
whom I had fondly looked as the earthly com- 
forter of my last days, was now mouldering in the 
silent grave, while her peaceful spirit had gone 
to the realms of endless light, among the re- 
deemed and sanctified ones, there to enjoy the 
bliss which is not to be found below,—testifying 
before her departure, that through infinite and 
unmerited mercy, a foretaste of this felicity is 
vouchsafed to those who endeavor to serve their 
Creator and walk in fear before him, to strength- 
en them and animate them to persevere in that 
high and holy way, which leads to endless joy 
and peace. She declared, that such was her 
blessed experience, even while suffering the pains 
of the body, that she had not a doubt of the 
goodness and mercy of God ; and was now sen- 
sible that she had not been following cunning] 
devised fables, because she reaped the blessed 
fruits of obedience, even the peace of God, a 
sure foretaste of the joys which awaited her. 
Thus was my chiefest earthly joy taken from 
me ; and the letters also conveyed the additional 
intelligence, that my dutiful son, on whom I had 
fondly calculated, as one who would comfort and 
support my declining years, and be the stay and 
consolation of his mother when I was taken 
from her; he too was gone—I was bereft of 
both, and of my aged and beloved mother also: 
besides a number of relatives and other friends, 
who had gone hence to be seen of men no more. 
Ah! ye who have felt the stroke of separation, 
and who have hearts that can sympathize with a 
bereaved brother, you will excuse the flood of 
tears that gushed from my eyes, when I tell you 
that I sought to be preserved from saying or 
thinking that the Lord had dealt hardly with 
me, in thus trying me with this sore affliction, 
whilst separated from my home. He, the om- 
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niscieat Searcher of all hearts, knows that I left 
them under a belief, that in so doing I was act- 
ing conformably to his will, that I might stand 
approved in his sight when the solemn requisi- 
tion is made, “ What hast thou done with thy 
Lord’s money?” and that in thus endeavoring 
to dedicate myself to his service, I had been 
strengthened, to my humble admiration, by his 
gracious living presence, often feeling my peace 
flow as a river, and my attachment to, and sta- 
bility in the Truth to increase, so that my prayers 
often ascended to him in sincerity of soul, that 
I might do nothing which should cause any one 
to think lightly of his power, or to speak evil 
of his glorious holy name, being willing to suffer 
for the advancement of his cause on earth. I 
had often had to rejoice in spirit, as in the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, “‘ Return unto thy rest, 
O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt -bountifully 
with thee.” But what shallI now say, O my 
soul? Has the Lord forsaken thee? Has his 
mercy clean passed thee by? Has he forgotten 
thee in a foreign land, whilst he has taken from 
thee thy earthly comforts in the land of thy na- 
tivity ? O, no! blessed be his name—though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him—it is the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth him good—his ways 
are all in wisdom; and though I am tried, in 
some respects like poor Job, yet what am 1? 
Unworthy indeed of the many favors I have re- 
ceived at his bountiful hand. A part of the in- 
telligence I received, related to some disarrange- 
ment of my temporal concerns, which was an ad- 
ditional trial; beside which, the dear survivors 


of my little family were in the midst of the rag- | 


ing pestilence, which had proved so fatal, wait- 
ing in awful suspense to see who would be the 
next victim for death. 

(To be continued.) 


A Testimony from Shropshire Monthly Meeting, 
concerning DEBORAH Darby. 

“The righteous,” it is written, “shall be had 
in everlasting remembrance ;” and it is impor- 
tant to survivors, to retrace their steps, and to 
commemorate their conduct; whether, as con- 
tinued memorials of the Divine power and good- 
ness, or, a8 additional waymarks to succeeding 
generations. Hence, we are induced to give 
forth the following testimony respecting our dear 
deceased friend, Denorau Darpy. 

She was the daughter of John and Hannah 
Barnard, and was born at Upperthorpe, near 
Sheffield, in the county of York, on the 25th day 
of the 8th month, 1754. 

. She was, naturally, of a sweet and amiable 
temper, and, in her youth, of a lively, active dis- 
position. In early life she was frequently favored 
to feel the overshadowings of Divine regard, and 
was led to seek opportunities of retirement, 
wherein she was often melted into tenderness. 
This practice of frequent religious recollection, 
having proved to herself of unspeakable advan- 
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tage, in tempering the vivacity of her own 
sprightliness, and in checking the emotions of 
youthful vanity, she was often, in after life, con. 
cerned to impress it upon her friends, and espe. 
cially upon the youth. Her care in this respect 
was uniform throughout her life. Often, when 
surrounded by companions innocently cheerful, 
her vigilant mind would withdraw from less in. 
portant subjects, and would gradually attract 
others to a more excellent communion. 

She was married to her friend Samuel Darby, in 
the 8th month, 1776, and resided with him for 
some time in London. Her husband returning 
into Shropshire, they settled at Coalbrookdale, 
and in the 5th month, 1779, she appeared in the 
ministry. Experiencing a growth therein, she 
was concerned to travel, and in the year 1782, 
she received a certificate to visit the families of 
Friends within Grace church-street monthly 
meeting, and for some other services. A dedi- 
cated servant in the cause of her Great Master, 
she was willing to'spend and to be spent in the 
service of truth. She repeatedly visted most 
parts of this kingdom, Scotland, and Wales, with 
many of the islands appertaining thereto. Three 
times she visited Ireland, and once she performed 
a religious visit to Friends in North America. 

Being abundantly endowed with the love of 
the gospel, her line of service was not confined 
to our own society, but she was much led to those 
of other denominations, amongst whom her 
labors were generally acceptable. She was fre. 
quently concerned to visit those in prison, and 
we have reason to believe that her dedication 
herein was particularly comfortable to some un- 
der condemnation. 

When not employed in services abroad, she 


| was diligent in attending meetings for worship 


and discipline at home. She was also zealous in 


| animating others to a due discharge of that duty; 
|and she endeavored, as far as her power and in- 


fluence would extend, to furnish the means of 
attendance to as many as were unprovided there 
with. Solicitously attentive to her religious 
duties, yet was she not unmindful of those which 
are relative and social. As a daughter, a sister, 
a wife, and a mother, she was alike tender and 
assiduous, As a mother, she was particularly 
desirous that no improper indulgences might 
injure her offspring. Often, also, she was con- 
cerned to inculcate upon parents the great im 
portance of education, and the necessity for early 
vigilance, whereby the first shoots of an evl 
propensity are discovered and suppressed. Cot 
cerned for the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
all, she was especially solicitous for the comfort 
of the poor, and increasingly desirous that a due 
proportion of her outward substance should be 
expended on their behalf, Meek, humble, avd 
patient, she was not apt to take offence, and cat 
tious not to give it; and it may be truly said, 
that she exemplified in her conduct the gospé 
she was commissioned to preach. 
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Her last journey, with certificate, was under- ; couldst get a little sleep,” she replied, “I do not 


taken in the spring of 1808 ; at her return from 
which, in the autumn of that year, she appeared 
to be considerably unwell, and exhausted by 
fatigue. During the winter her debility con- 
tinued, if it did not increase. In the spring of 
the following year, she found a concern to attend 
the quarterly meeting for Bristol and Somerset- 
shire, held at Bristo!, from whence she went, for 
the benefit of her health, to Bath. While there, 
her illness much increased, and she was removed 
to the house of her brother and sister Fowler, at 
Melksham. ‘There she was detained for some 
weeks, and about this time, as appears by a date 
afixed, penned the following remark: “TI have 
had some precious seasons of Divine overshadow- 
ing, during my illness, which have been better 
than all the cordials administered by my medical 
attendants.” 

From this attack she so fur recovered as to 
return into Shropshire, where she was favored to 
experience a little revival of strength, and was 
enabled to get out to meetings’ once in the day, 
and also frequently to minister acceptably there- 
in. Ina memorandum written at this period, 
she says: ‘I think it is a mercy to be enabled 
to get out to our morning meetings, in which 
the love of God often flows in my heart towards 
the people.” In another she says, “Was en- 
gaged in supplication, after a deep exercise in 
spirit;” and further adds, “I am sometimes 
strengthened to speak, well of his name, who lives 
and reigns, and is forever worthy. I have cause 
to be thankful for strength being granted to sit 
with my friends, though often in much poverty 
of spirit.”’ 

As the winter approached, she found it neces- 
sary to confine herself to the house, and from 
the commencement of the present year chiefly to 
her own apartment. The following extract from 
her memorandums describes her experience at 
this time. “TI have little to remark, my allot- 
ment being often in suffering as to the body, and 
low in mind; yet can say, God is good, and a 
strong hold in the day of trouble.” After re- 
cording the death of a friend in the ministry, 
her memorandums conclude with this paragraph : 
“Thus, the church is stripped of its pillars : 
may the Great Lord of the harvest be pleased to 
raise up and send forth more faithful laborers !”’ 

is expression, or one similar, she repeated 

at different times during her illness: “ If I can 
be of any service to my friends, I am willing to 
live; otherwise I had rather go.” She also said, 
“Unless the Lord had some further service for 
me to do, I could not wish to stay much longer, 
I suffer so much ; but all in His ordering is best.” 
ing in great pain of body, she said, “ It would 
be a great favor to have a little ease ; once more, 


before I leave you, I should like to be a little | 


cheerful ; for I have nothing but the pains of the 
y to make me otherwise.” 
When a friend said to her, “I wish thou 


want sleep; I want to get to a better country.” 
| At another time she said, “The Lord is altogeth- 
/er able to endue with patience if he pleaseth.” 
Becoming very sick, she added, “ This is a bitter 
cup, but I have drunk many a bitterer cup than 
'this; it is trying to the tabernacle, but I have 
|no conflict of mind.” Being much exhausted 
‘by seeing her children, grandsons, and some 
other relations, she said to a friend who sat be- 
| side her, “The Lord be praised! he is wonder- 
| fully good even now.” About three days before 
her death, she said to a friend who inquired if 
| she had any thing further to say to her ; “I have 
dropped counsel as I passed along, and perhaps 
that makes me to have less to do now.” A 
friend observing that she was an: example of pa- 
tience, she replied, ‘Sometimes, as I am helped.” 
When in extreme pain of body, the evening be- 
fore her death, a friend who thought she had 
|asked for something, said, ‘Can we do any thing 
for thee ?” to whom she replied in the words of 
the apostle, “ Rejoice evermore, and in every 
thing, give thanks;” and shortly afterwards, 
“The Lord’s will be done!” Her mind seemed 
to be engaged in supplication for some time after 
this, but her articulation could not be under- 
stood. 

She died on the 14th day of the 2nd month, 
1810, and was buried the 22nd of the same, in 
Friend’s burying ground at Coalbrookdale, aged 
about fifty-six years, a minister about thirty 
years. 


CATHARINE FERGUSON. 


Diep, on Tuesday, 11th inst., at her house, No. 74 
Thompson st., Widow Caruarine Fercvson, after a 
brief illness, aged about 75 yeurs. 


The departure of this remarkable woman 
should be commemorated by an obituary notice 
worthy of such a mother in Israel and such an 


active life-long Christian philanthropist. It is 
hoped that a memoir will be presented to the pub- 
lic. Thousands in this community have heard 
of or known Katy Ferguson, the aged colored wo- 
man, who in more vigorous life was the celebra- 
ted cake-maker for weddings and other social 
parties. But many who have eaten her unrival- 
ed cake, and been edified by her sensible chat or 
pious discourse, may be ignorant of the eminent 
virtues and extraordinary good deeds which 
crowned her life. It is due, therefore, to the 
cause of Christ, of philanthropy, and the people 
of color especially that her distinguished services 
should be recorded; The principal facts con- 
tained in this notice were taken down from 
Mrs. Ferguson’s own lips, March 25, 1850. 
Katy was born a slave. Her mother gave 
birth to her on her passage from Virginia to 
this City. Katy Williams—for that was her 
name—was “owned” by R. B., who lived on 
Water st., and was an elderin one of the New- 
York City Presbyterian Churches. “R. B.” 
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said Katy, “sold my mother away, but I remem- 
ber that before we were torn asunder, she knelt 
down, laid her hand on my head, and gaveme to 
God.” 

Katy never saw her mother again. Her mis- 
tress told her that if she was as good as her mo- 
ther, she would do well. Katy “felt keenly the | 
loss of her mother. The recollection of her own 
anguish when separated from her, made her, she 
said, feel compassion for children. When ten 
years old, she told her master R. B., that if he 
would give her her liberty she would serve the 
Lord forever. But he did not do it. 

Katy was never taught to read. ‘My mis- 
tress,’ she said, “ would not let me learn; and 
once she said to me, ‘you know more now than 
my daughters.’’’ One of her mistress’ sons ask- 
ed Katy to teach him geography, &c. She ex- 
claimed “I cant.’’ He replied, * yes, you can; 
if I dont read right in the Bible, or if I dont s say 
my catechism right, you tell quick enough.” =| 

When Katy was sixteen or seventeen years old, 
a lady in the city purchased her freedom for 
$200, giving her six years to reimburse her; but 
she afterwards agreed to allow one half of the 
sum for eleven months work, and the late excel- 
lent Divie Bethune raised the other hundred dol- 
lars. 

At eighteen she was married. She had two 
children, but lost them both. “They are dead,” 
said Katy, “and I have no relations now, and | 
most of my old friends are gone.” 

During her life she had taken forty-eight chil- 
dren—twenty of them were white children— 
some from the almshouse and others from their 
parents, and brought them up, or kept them till 
she could find places for them. She expended 
much money on their behalf, and followed them 
with affectionate interest with her prayers. To 
my inquiry, “ Have you laid up any property ?” 
she quickly replied, ‘‘ How could I, when I gave 
away all I earned ?” 

When she lived at No. 52 Warren street, (the 
house has since been taken down,) she regular- 
ly collected the children in the neighborhood, 
who were accustomed to run in the street on the 
Lord’s day, into her house, and got suitable per- 
-~ to come hnd hear them say their catechism, 

ue 

The sainted Isabella Graham used to invite 
Katy’s scholars to her house, to say their cate- 
chism and receive religious instruction. This 
was about the time Dr. Mason’s Church in Mur- 
ray st. was built. The doctor heard of her 
school, and one Sunday visited it. ‘ What are 
you about here, Katy?” said he; “keeping 
school on the Sabbath? We must not leave 
you to do all this.” So he spoke to his elders, 
had the lecture-room opened and the children 
transferred to it. This was the origin of the 
Sunday school in the Murray st. Church, and it 
is believed that Katy Ferguson’s was the first 
Sunday school in the City. 
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For more than forty years, up to the last of her 
life, she had a prayer meeting at her house 
every Friday evening, and for some five year 
past another every Sabbath afternoon, into which 
she gathered the poor neglected children of the 
| neighborhood, and those adults who did not at. 
tend church. She always secured the aid of some 
good man to conduct these meetings. The re. 
sults of these efforts were most happy. ‘The 
tract distributors, City Missionaries and others, 
remarked that where Katy lived the whole a 
pect of the neighborhood was changed. So much 
for the exertions of a poor colored woman who 
could not read! “The liberal heart deviseth 
liberal things.” 

The secret of Katy’s usefulness was her fer. 
vent, uniform and consistent piety. No one 
could be with her even for a little while without 
feeling its influence. The love of God was shed 


| abroad in her heart, and it found expression in 


acts of benevolence to his children. The cause 
of missions was very dear to her. Three years 
and a half ago a company of missionaries were 
about to embark for West Africa, under the di- 
rection of the American Missionary Association. 
One of the missionaries was invited toattend the 
little meetings held at Katy’s house, and did s 
once or twice before leaving the country. Katy’s 
sympathies were at once strongly enlisted in be- 
half of this young missionary and all his associ- 
ates. A few months since the writer met her in 
the street, and she eagerly inquired about the 
Mendi Mission. ‘These three years,” said she, 
“I have never missed a day but I have prayed 
for those dear missionaries.” 

Katy mourned over the condition of the poor 
people in the City, who were suffering on account 
of their vices as well astheir poverty. She said: 
‘“‘The ruination of both white and colored people 
in this city is gambling. I told one of them 
that I would never do it—that I had rather live 
on bread and water.” 

On Tuesday morning, having been for several 
days somewhat indisposed, she went out to see a 
physician. She soon returned to her house and 
lay down, but grew rapidly worse. In a few 
hours it became apparent that her disease was 
cholera, and she was sensible that the hour of 
dissolution was at hand. Notwithstanding the 
suddenness of the summons, she was ready. Her 
mind was calm and clear. “QO?” said she toa 
friend who stood near, “ what a good thing it is 
to have a hope in Jesus! ” Her last words 
were, “ Allis well.” Yes, sainted spirit, “all is 
well.” L. T. 


N. Y. Tribune. 


If the obscurities occasioned by the depravity 
of human nature were removed, the heart of one 
man would answer to that of another, as face 
answers to face in a glass. 


DILLWYN. 
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Throughout the entire country, farming is an 
employment which, properly conducted, is sure 
to pay. The vicissitudes, revulsions and revolu- 
tions, that like epidemics visit periodically nearly 
every other branch of industry, fall comparative- 
ly harmless upon the agricultural community. 
Unexampled success and pecuniary ruin come 
alternately upon the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the miller, the speculator ;—at one time elevat- 
ing them upon the crest-wave of fortune, and 
then again plunging them into the vortex of ir- 
retrievable bankruptcy. 


In some cases, a merchant continues to amass 
a fortune even to old age, and then some unfore- 
seen event, or some disustrous adventure, sweeps 
away the accumulations of years. How many 
instances can be mentioned where millers have 
made fortunes and lost them again. The profits 
which the farmer made by raising wheat, the 
miller four times doubled in its manufacture and 
sale ; and the first-named has sometimes, perhaps, 
been a little envious of the latter’s prosperity ; 
but in a single season thereafter, the miller’s en- 
tire fortune is swallowed up in losses, while the 
farmer, if he does not increase his substance that 
year by reason of a hard market, at least lives 
through it, and saves his previous accumulations. 

All farmers, however, do not make money com- 
mensurate with their labors. There is no em- | 
ployment where economy, intelligent manage- | 
ment, activity, a wise forethought, and a vigilant 
supervision, are more necessary to success. A 
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wet places, putting on good buildings and fences, 
setting out fruit trees, accumulating first class 
farming implements and utensils, obtaining and 
rearing the best domestic animals, the money 
could not possibly be more safely and profitably 
invested. 

As a general thing, the farmer should not base 
his income upon a single branch of agricultural 
production. Setting aside the necessity of a 
rotation in crops for the good condition of his 
fields, there are other considerations equally im- 
portant. The wheat crop might in one year 
prove a failure,”or the ,market be low when beef, 
and pork, and wool, would sell readily, and at re- 
munerating prices, or vice versa. Root crops 
sometimes yield well and profitably, and at others 
do not pay for the seed. The profits on fruit 
some seasons will line 2 man’s pockets with the 
needful, while occasionally it barely brings any 
return to the producer. It is scarcely possible, 
however, to miss a market on some crop, if the 
farmer has an ordinary and proper variety, while 
still more frequently all will pay. 

Intelligence and mental culture are as impor- 
tant to the agriculturist as to any other class of 
men. Hence, good schools and good opportuni- 
ties for acquiring knowledge, should be early es- 
tablished. Every man who advertises his farm 
for sale, understands the enhanced value by rea- 
son of such advantages ; besides, it gives him an 
opportunity to educate his children, and place 
them in a position to do honor to themselves and 
their country. Books and newspapers should be 
obtained and read in every farmer’s family; and 


load of debt, expensive habits, too much fancy | above all, next to the Bible, those treating upon 
farming, too little attention to the main points, | agriculture and its cognate subjects, should be 
viz., good tillage, drainage, manuring, rotation | carefully, thoughtfully, and regularly perused. 
inerops, early seeding, and proper harvesting, |The American agriculturist has a great mission 
will inevitably keep the cultivator of the soil un- | to perform, and it is a solemn responsibility rest- 
der the teeth of a worse harrow than the one ing upon him to see that he performs it rightly. 
used to break up the clods of his own fallow. No| His position is a happy as well as an important 
absolute set of rules can be laid down for general | one, and he who cultivates his own ground, and 
guidance, but the above vade mecum is well | eats the fruits thereof under his own vine and 
worthy of being conned. fig-tree, has no occasion to envy the lot of any 
A farmer must not owe too much money. If | other mortal.—Rural New Yorker. 
he is able to pay, or if competent nearly to pay, 
fora farm in the Valley of the Genesee, or any 
other equally valuable farming locality, then he 
may be sure, with proper management, of doub- 
ling his money within a few years; but asa 
general thing, it is folly for one possessing only 
a few hundred dollars, especially if he be young, 
to think of buying land in such a region. He 
may expect to labor like a slave for the benefit 
of his creditors, and be ground out at last in the 
mill of some ruthless money-shaver. Letsuch a 
man push off West, and select a farm judicious- 
ly, improve it as rapidly as is consistent with his 
means, and he will be sure to secure a compe- 
tence within a few years. If every dollar he ob-| average, are committed for murder per year. In 
tains above the ordinary and proper expenses of'| Ireland, there are nineteen to the million. In 
his family, be for years expended upon the farm | Belgium, a Catholic country, there are eighteen 
in clearing off the necessary fields, draining out ' murders to the million. In France there are 


| 


STATISTICS OF CRIME. 


A distinguished English gentleman who has 
spent many years as a resident or as a traveller 
in Papal countries in Europe, has presented some 
deeply interesting facts concerning vice and 
crime in Papal and Protestant countries. He 
possessed himself of the government returns of 
every Romanist state on the continent, and there- 
fore his statistics do not rest on his Protestant 
prejudices. The Boston Traveller thus conden- 
ses his results : 

In England four persons for a million, on an 
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thirty-one. Passing into Austria we find thirty- ) vania, by whom all the information required will 

six. In Bavaria, also Catholic, sixty-eight to | be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 

the million ; or if homicides are struck out there ee ee the names of applicants 

will be thirty. Going into Italy where Catholic Tue Semt Annan Examination will commence 

influence is the strongest of any country on earth, | oy Second-day, 9th mo. 11th, and close on the 

and taking first the kingdom of Sardinia, we find morning of Fourth-day following. The presence 

twenty murders to the million. In the Vene-|of parents and others interested in the subject of 

tian and Milanese provinces there is the enor- | Education is respectfully invited. — 

mous result of forty-five to the million. In Tus-| Copies of the Order of Examination may be ob- 

cany, forty-two, though the land is claimed as a tained at the office of wo ae 

kind of earthly paradise; and in the Papal ia medehiis ack > wee 
ary Board of Managers, 

States, not less than one hundred murders for No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia, 

the million of people. There are ninety in Si- ae 

cily ; and in Naples the result is more appalling CIRCULAR. 

still, where public documents show there are two 


ine Friends’ Boarding School, near Richmond, 
=" murders per year to the million oi peo- Iueléona. 
e! 


a ae ae To Monthly Meetings, ond Friends Individually: 
Dear Frienps :—The Committee appointed to 


and criminal record of the respective countries | the charge of this Institution, have made arrange- 
named. Now taking the whole of these coun- | ments for opening the School for the ensuing wiy- 
tries together, we have seventy-five cases of mur- | rex session, on Third-day the 10th of Tenth 
der for every million of people. In Protestant | month, 1854. 


countries, England for example, we have but | Applications for the admission of scholars, 
four for every million. should be addressed, post-paid, to the Superinten- 

. j dent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond, In- 
" | diana. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | The price of Tuition, Board and Washing, for 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1854. | 


the coming session, will be 50 dollars for each 
Scholar, payment to be made in advance; the 
» pay 
, e Yearly Meeting having united with the recom- 
By the arrival of the packet ship Albert Galla- | mendation that “the price of tuition should inva- 
tin, Captain Delano, at New York, from Liverpool, | riably be paid in advance, owing to the difficulty 
we have received the melancholy intelligence | Rese rom | a ' the me ee of the ge 
ris ¥ : ylicants Wl lave precedence in the orcer 
William Penn Hoag, the eldest son of our|. “PP : 
that P ad in which payment is made. Scholars will be re- 
ceived at any time when the School is not full, 
talents and character, was lost overboard from | and charges made from the time of entry. No 
: > : . ao aienteat 
that vessel about three o’clock on the morning of | eduction to be ee after admission, 
. . . except on account ol sickness some extraor- 
the 5th inst., four days previous to her arrival at | 4 -s ae aa asia 
: , dinary circumstance. 
New York. Parents and Guardians are earnestly requested 
A dense fog prevailed at the time, and every | to see that the clothing of scholars be becoming 
exertion was used to rescue the unfortunate youth, | the er aad e oo oem Friends, hig = 
oe ‘ spect to decency and usefulness, avoiding imita- 
who was distinctly heard to answer the two first I y rs 


r ; . 4 | tions of the changing fashions of the world. The 
signal guns which were fired from the ship. Life | clothing to be of dark plain colors, to save wash- 


buoys were thrown out, the vessel lighted in every | ing, and each article should be marked with the 
part, and a boat lowered which cruised two hours “(Th Se “ ta aie Oe 
oa as Fe ay “ati e inconsistent appearance in dress &c., 
in a fruitless search. He appears to have been many of the Scholars Ree ads eulae to this 
about 18 years of age. stitution has been cause of much regret to 
Committee and Officers, and it is hoped that 
Diep.—On the 21st of 5th month, of scarlet fe- | rents and Guardians, will take the necessary care 
ver, Natuan, son of John Morais, a member of|in this respect before sending scholars, as the 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Wayne county, In- Committee yelieve they will be justified in refus- 
diana, in the 18th year of his age. ’ ing admittance to those who will not comply with 
, On the 18th inst., at Germantown, after a this Rule.) ; : . 
long and painful illness, borne with Christian re- Parents and Guardians are also desired to avoid 
signation, Saran Ports, in the 67th year of her bringing or taking away Scholars, or visiting the 
age, a member of the Northern District Monthly school on the First-day ot the week. 
Meeting in this city. The Students will be instructed in the usual 
e branches of a good English education, and if de- 
i sired, the French, Latin and Greek languages. 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL. The School is furnished with Apparatus. suited 
The Winter Term will commence onthe second | to the Illustration of many of the Sciences, af 
Fourth-day of the Tenth monthnext. Application | fording to those who may be endeavoring to quali- 
may be made to JonatHan Ricuarps, Superinien- | fy themselves for teaching, an opportunity for 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed | completely understanding their subjects ; uth also 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl- ‘with a Library, embracing about 750 volumes ol 


friend Lindley M. Hoag, a youth of promising 
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FRIENDS’ 


well selected bogks, which places the Institution 
in a capacity, with proper care, to be a benefit 
to our members not only in the acquirement of 
Science and Literature, but also in diffusing a 
more thorough knowledge of the principles of 
Friends, and the truths of the Gospel as portrayed 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

Books and Stationery, will be sold to scholars, 
(who are not otherwise furnished.) at wholesale 
prices. Each Pupil must come provided with 
wash-bowl and towels. 

Superintendents, Davip and Saran Ann Hunt. 

Teachers—In Male Department, ‘Lewis A. 
Estes, Principal. 

Female Department, Hutpan C. Estes, 

Mary A. Burrum, 
Associate Teachers. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


Cuartes H. Moore, Clerk. 
8th Month, 1854. 


N. B. Correspondents are requested to have 
this Circular read in their Monthly Meetings. 


Decision of A. D. Smith, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin, | 
in relation to the Fugitive Slave Law. 

(Continued from page 783) | 

Again, it is to my mind apparent, that the | 
provision of the Constitution in regard to fugi- | 
tives from labor or service contemplates a judi- | 
cial determination of the lawfulness of the claim | 
which may be made. 

Mr. Butler of South Carolina, who reported | 
the clause, for the first time, Aug. 29, 1787, | 
framed its conclusion as follows: ‘ But shall be 
delivered up to the person JusTLy claiming their | 
service or labor.”” How was the justice of the | 
claim to be ascertained ? Who were to deter- | 
mine it? Fugitives were not to be discharged 
in consequence of any law or regulation of the 
States to which they may have fled. Not dis- | 
charged by whom? The Federal Government ? | 
No, but the States, in consequence or by virtue 
ofany law or regulation therein. “But shall 
be delivered up.” By whom? Evidently by | 
the same power which had convenanted not to 
discharge them. Shall be delivered up by the | 
States, not seized by the Federal Government. 

The clause as finally adopted reads, “ but | 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor is pus.” Here is a 
fact to be ascertained, before the fugitive can be 
legally delivered up, viz.: that his service or la- 
bor is really due to the party who claims him. 
How is the fact to be ascertained? A claim is 
set up to the service of a person. He who makes 
the claim is denominated by the Constitution a 
party. The claimant is one party, the person 
Who resists the claim is another party. If he 
teally owes the service according to the laws of 
the State from which he is alleged to have es- 
caped, he must be delivered up. If the claim 
isunfounded, he cannot be delivered up. The 

nstitution itself has made up the issue and ar- 

Tanged the parties to it. Can any proposition 
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be plainer than that here is suspended a legal 
right upon an issue of fact, which can only be 
determined by the Constitutional judicial tribunal 
of the country ? 

Here there is a fact, an issue, to be judicially 
determined before a right can be enforced. 
What authority shall determine it? Clearly the 
authority of the State whose duty it is to deliver 
up the fugitive when the fact is determined. 
Until the issue which the Constitution itself 
creates is decided, the person is entitled to the 
protection of the laws of the State. When the 
issue is determined against the fugitive, then the 
constitutional compact arises above the laws and 
regulations of the State, and to the former the 
latter must yield. 

To my mind this seems very clear and simple. 
The whole proceeding is clearly a judicial one, 
and I will not stop here to demonstrate what, 
from the preceding remarks, appears so obvious. 
The law of 1850, by providing for a trial of the 
constitutional issue between the parties desig- 
nated thereby, by officers not recognised by any 
Constitution, State or National, is unconstitutional 
and void. 

It has been already said, that, until the claim 
of the owner be interposed, the fugitive in this 
State is, to all intents and purposes, a free man. 

The interposition of the claim, by legal pro- 
cess, is the commencement of a suit. “ A suit 
is the prosecution of some claim, demand or re- 
quest.” [6 Wheat., 407.] The trial of such 
claims is the trial of a suit. Therefore the trial 
thereof must not only be had before a judicial 
tribunal, but whether proceedings be commenced 
by the fugitive to resist the claim of the claim- 
ant or by the claimant to enforce and establish 
it, it would seem that either party would be en- 
titled to a jury. It is no answer to this position 
to say that neither the States nor the General 
Government have provided the means for such a 
mode of trial. The constitutional right of the 
party remains the same. The late organization 
of our County Courts failed to provide a trial by 
a Constitutional Jury, yet the Supreme Court 
held that the parties were nevertheless entitled 
to demand it. If provision is not made for such 
a trial, it is the duty of the proper authority to 
make it. Nor is it any answer to this position 
to say that the proceeding to reclaim and re- 
possess a fugitive from service is not a “suit at 
common law.” This question is already settled. 
It has been judicially determined that the term 
“common law’’ was used in the Constitution in 
contradistinction to suits in Admiralty or equity. 
Were it otherwise, Congress need only to change 
the common law form of procedure to nullify the 
right of trial by Jury in all cases. See Story 
Com. 645, et seq.; 3 Pet. 446. 

Mr. Justice Story says: 

‘Tn a just sense, the amendment may well be 
construed to embrace all suits which are not of 
equity or admiralty jurisdiction, whatever may be 
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the peculiar form which they may assume, to set- 
tle legal rights.” 

We have already seen that the legal right of 
the claim must be settled before a fugitive from 
labor can be delivered up. We have already 
seen that a suit is held to be “the prosecution 
of some claim, demand or request.’’ The con- 
clusion seems to be irresistible, therefore, that 
the prosecution of the claim to a fugitive from 
labor, or resistance to such claim by legal pro- 
ceedings on the part of the fugitive, is a swit, 
not in equity or admiralty, and hence at common 
law, within the purview of the Constitution. 

Again, it is said that the Constitution evident- 
ly contemplates a summary mode of proceeding 
in the case of a fugitive from labor. Where is 
the evidence of it? Nothing of the kind is 


| 
| 
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changed, in his absence, without process, withoy 
notice, without opportunity to meet or examine 
the witnesses against him, or rebut their tes. 
mony. A record is made which is conclusiy 
against him, “in any State or Territory in whic 
he may be found.”’ It is not a process to bring 
the person before the Court in which the recor 
is made up, but it is, to all intents and purposes, 
a judgment of the Court or Judge, which con. 
mits the person absolutely to the control an 
possession of the claimant, to be taken whithery. 
ever he pleases, to be dragged from a State wher 
the legal presumption is in favor of his freedom, 
to any State or Territory where the legal pre. 
sumption is against his freedom. 

Is not this depriving a person of liberty with. 
out due process of law? Other Courts and other 


found in the history of the provision, nor in its | Judges may pronounce this provision of the aet 


pathway to the Constitution. 


Nothing of the | of 1850 to be in conformity with that provision 


kind is apparent from the language used ; for it | of the Constitution which declares that “no per- 
distinctly imports a trial of the claim, and a de- | son shall be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
termination of the fact that labor or service is | without due process of law,” but while I haves 
due to the claimant before a delivery can be | mind to reason and a conscience to dictate to me, 


made. 
Again, the Constitution provides that no per- 


and an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States resting upon my soul, I cannot » 


son shall be deprived of life, liberty or property, | declare it, and for the price of worlds I will not 


without due process of law. This last nhrase 
has a distinct technical meaning, viz.: regular 
judical proceedings, according to the course of 
the common law, or by a regular suit, commenced 
and prosecuted according to the forms of law. 


(Concluded next week.) 


A CHILD AMONG LUNATICS. 


A day or two ago a gentleman whose official 


An essential requisite is due process to bring | duties required him to visit a large Asylum near 


the party into Court. It is in accordance with 


Every per- 


the first principles of natural law. 
son is entitled to his “day in court,” to be r at 
legally notified of the proceedings taken against | which the presence of the young visitor produced 


him, and duly summoned to defend. The pass- | among the lunatics of every grade. 


this city, devoted to the indigent insane, took 
with him a little boy some three years old, and 
it was an interesting study to watch the effect 


An unusual 


ing of judgment upon any person without his | degree of quiet and order prevailed in every 
“ day in court,” without due process or its equi- | hall, and touching manifestations of the softening 
valent, is contrary to the law of nature, and of |and subduing influences of childhood were ex 
the civilized world, and without the express | hibited by those who were ordinarily most in 
guaranty of the Constitution, it would be implied | tractable. This was particularly the case with 


as a fundamental condition of all civil govern- 
ment. But the 10th section of the act of 1850 
expressly nullifies this provision of the Constitu- 
tion. It provides that the claimant may go be- 
fore any Court of Record, or judge in vacation, 
and without process make proof of the escape 
and the owing of service or labor; whereupon a 
record is made of the matters proved, and a gene- 
ral description of the person alleged to have es- 
caped ; a transcript of such record, made out and 
attested by the clerk, with the seal of the Court, 
being exhibited to the judge or commissioner, 
must be taken and held to be conclusive evidence 
of the fact of escape, and that service or labor is 
due to the party mentioned in the record, and 
may be held sufficient evidence of the identity 
of the person escaping. 

Here is a palpable violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Can that be said to be by due process of 
law, which is without process altogether? Here 
the status or condition of the person is instantly 


those who had passed the season of youth. ne 


|man, incurably insane, approached the little boy 


with a countenance for the moment full of gentle: 
ness and kindness, and with a polite gesture 
handed him a straw—being all that he had 
give—and showed great satisfaction when it was 
accepted, and borne as if it had been of value. 
Almost all approached and shook hands with the 
infant, and so mild was their bearing that be 
did not for a moment hesitate, and although 
abashed at what was to him an unusual crowd, 
he cheerfully yielded his little hand to theit 
caresses. 

But the most interesting scene was in the 
women’s apartments. They were ready to de 
vour the child with their caresses, and yet when 
they observed that their crowding and volubility 
annoyed him, instinctively withdrew a little and 
modulated their voices to tones of tenderness, 
which many of them had long been strangers. 
One of the women, herself a mother, inquire 
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with tearful eyes—‘“Dear little fellow, is his 
mother living?” An affirmative reply seemed 
to relieve her oe and expression of 
interest assumed a more cheerful tone. The 
most violent, closely confined in cells, watched 
every movement of the boy with intense interest, 
and some begged by all the affection for their 
own offspring—which insanity in its worst form 
had not eradicated—to be permitted to embrace 
him. The whole scene was calculated to deepen 
the sympathy felt for the most unfortunate class 
who were the object of the visit; and to show 
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it is dragged through the next smaller hole, and 
through the next, and through the next, until it 
has attained the required degree of dainty tenui- 
ty; the same wire may decrease from one-third 
to one-fiftieth of an inch in thickness, but it re- 
quires many gradations in reduction, and many 
intermediate annealings to prevent it from be- 
coming too brittle. It is not merely iron that is 
so treated; any metal possessing a moderate de- 
gree of ductility can be attenuated by drawing as 
well as by hammering or melting, varied in de- 
gree, and in the manner in which the process is 


how strongly the society of childgen is calculated | conducted. Steel, we know, is made into wire 
to wim back to gentleness those who, from any | for needles and fish-hooks, and a vast number of 
cause, have passed that indefinable line which | other articles ; brass is made into wire for pins, 
separates the sane from the insane. Such sooth- | among a countless host of other applications ; 


ing effects are of course transient, but it was | copper is made into wire for electric telegraphs, 
something to obtain for those poor vexed souls 


| bell-hanging and scientific apparatus ; gold and 


even a moment of calm delight. —N. Y. Courier. 


| 


WIRE-DRAWING. 


Wire was not always mrade by'drawing. In 
early days metal-workers were wont to beat out 
their metal into thin plates or leaves, to cut the 
plates into narrow stripes, and to round these 
stripes by a hammer and a file until they assum- 
ed the form of wire In the description of the 
sacerdotal garments prepared for Aaron, it is 
stated that the makers of the ephod, “did beat 


silver are made into wire for ornaments ; plati- 
num is made into wire for philosophers and 
chemists. 

A rare list of names and numbers is met with 
in relation to iron wire. There is in the first 
place, Iron Wire, plainly so called, varying in 
numerical designation according to its thickness, 
and sold in bundles weighing sixty-three pounds 


each. There is, in the second place, Best Best Iron 


Wire—a tautology which may be excused so long 
as we talk about Baden Baden; this has numbers 
similar to the former, and it is sold in bundles of 


the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, to | the same weight, but is slightly higher in price. 
work it in the blue, and in the purple, and in | There is, in the next place, Best Selected Char- 
the scarlet, and in the fine linen, with cunning | coal Wire, a little advanced again in price: and 
work.’” In the regions of the fable, Vulcan is | there is Card Annealed and Bright Iron Wire, 
declared to have forged a net of delicate wire- | of larger diameter, and much higher price; but 
work to entrap Venus and Mars; and if that most | we need not enter into these trade secrets. Let 
respectable of blacksmiths forged his wire we may | us be content to know that the wires of various 
presume that he did not draw it. It is supposed | metals, and of greatly varied sizes, find their way 
that wire-drawing first cotimenced at Nurnberg | iuto the hands of artificers innumerable, who 
about five centuries ago; the wire-smiths then | fashion them into needles, bodkins, pins, hooks 
changing their designation to wire-drawers. The | and eyes, fish-hooks, button-rings, hair-pins, card- 
delicate gold-work of Nurnberg was probably the | teeth, wire-brushes, brush-wires, spiral-springs, 
first to which the improvement was applied; but | bounet-stiffeners, and a great number of articles 
copper and brass, iron and steel, afterwards shar- | that we cannot here afford to enumerate. 
edin the advantage; and the French and Eng-} As unity is strength, so do many wires bring 
lish wire-smiths became also in due time wire- | their strength to bear upon one object when they 
drawers. are twisted ; and thus will a rope of twenty wires 
The making of wire is not only a simple but | often render braver service than twenty ropes 
an instructive process ; for it shows that cold iron | working separately. This twisting of wires around 
is more like dough than we are in the habit of | each other is a work not differing much in prin- 
supposing. It can be squeezed and driven about, | ciple from the making of hempen cables, hawsers, 
until that which was a thick rod becomes a thin | ropes, cords, lines and twines; each wire is a 
wire; as a bulky lump of dough can be squeezed | component element of the group ; and it is only 
out into a long roll. The iron is rolled hot into | because the metal wire is stiffer than the hempen 
tods before it seaches the wire-drawer. He pro- | yarn, that any more elaborate manufacturing ma- 
rides himself with hard steel plates, pierced with | chinery becomes necessary. 
oles varying from the size of the original rod,| The useful purposes to which wire rope and 
down to that of the smallest wire. One end of | cord, and string, are now applied are surprisingly 
rod is tapered, pulled through a hole, and | numerous. Window-sash lines, hothouse cords, 
sped by nippers on the other side; and then | lightning conductors, picture-frame cord, clock 
team or any power draws the whole rod forcibly | cord, tent ropes, clothes lines—all are gradually 
hrough ; necessarily reducing the thickness, and travelling from the hempen region to the wire 
tthe same time increasing the length. Then' region. The wire-workers stoutly assert that 
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their favorite material is cheaper, more durable, 
little less flexible, and much less bulky than hem- 
pen cords. And, instead of a single wire for 
fences, railway signal cord, and the like, a much 
stronger line is produced by a strand or twisted 
cord of smaller wires. The makers tell us that 
wire rope one inch in circumference, and weighing 
one pound per fathom, will bear as great a strain 
and render as much useful service as a hempen 
rope two inches and three quarters in circumfer- 
ence, and weighing two pounds per fathom : this 
being the ratio maintained up to greater sizes: 
a four inch wire-rope having as much strength 
as a ten-inch hempen rope. Is it not wonderful 
that a wire rope of four inches circumference, or 
only an inch and a quarter in thickness, will bear 
a weight of thirty tons, more than sixty thousand 
pounds, before it will break? On one occasion 
the artillery officers at Woolwich spliced an eight- 
inch hempen cable to a wire rope three inches 
and a half in circumference; they pulled and | 
stretched, and pulled and stretched again, until 
one of the two broke,—it was the hempen cable 
that gave way, leaving the wire rope as sound as 
at first. 

Landsmen know little of the difference between 
standing-rigging and running-rigging on ship- 
boards ; but it may be easily understood as re- 
ferring—on the one hand, to ropes which are | 
fixed in definite positions in a ship, and on the | 
other to ropes which have to be hauled in, and 
hauled out, hauled up, and hauled down, during 
the daily working of a ship. Now, wire ropes 


are coming extensively into use for standing-rig- 
ging, their strength presenting a favorable con- 


trast to that of hempen ropes. The General 
Screw Company’s ships Propontis, Bosphorous, 
and Hellespont, have wire-rope standing-rigging; 
and it is said that the Hellespont, on one of her 
voyages, put the wire rope to a severe test; for, 
during a shattering and clattering of booms 
and sheet-cleets, the iron wire shrouds broke a 
boom, instead of the boom breaking the shrouds. 

Wire is getting into public buildings, in posi- 
tions and situations where one would scarcely 
look for it. For instance, an ingenious firm set 
themselves to consider whether wire might not 
fulfil the duty of lath and plaster for ceilings ; 
and the Chester county Lunatic Asylum affords 
an answer in the affirmative. There are wires 
placed about a quarter of an inch apart, and con- 
nected by cross wires, at intervals of about eight 
inches, and this arrangement affords a holding. 
place for the plaster, with which the ceiling is 
afterwards coated. As wire bends so easily, it is 
considered that such a construction is likely to 
be highly useful in domes and arched ceilings. 
And as wire gets among the plasterers, so does it 
find a reception among the cotton-spinners; for 
the cotton is carded, asa preparatory step towards 
spinning, by means of cylinders studded all over 
with fine wire teeth, springing out of strips of 
leather and arranged in scrupulous order by a 
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beautiful machine, which does the work of , 
forest of fingers at once. 

The grandest achievement, perhaps, of the 
world’s wire-workers, is the formation of a bridge, 
or rather the support of a bridge made of othe 
materials. This is really a great and important 
work. Engineers say that iron wire is stronger, 
weight for weight, than bar iron; that cables of 
wire can be put together more readily than chains 
and that wire cables are more easily lifted into 
their places than bar chains. At least some en- 
gineers say this, and they have given proof of 
their belief in the construction of very remark. 
able bridges. Travellers in Switzerland speak 
with wonderment of the wire bridge at Freyburg, 
in which the span from pier to pier is nearly 
nine hundred feet; in which the platform is near. 
ly a hundred and seventy feet above the water; 
which platform is supported by four eables, each 


‘consisting of more than a thousand iron wires. 


They speak, too, of another wire bridge across 
the gorge of Gotterou. But these bridges have 
been outdone by others which have recently been 
thrown across the mighty Niagara, owing to the 
extraordinary nature of the falls, and rapids, and 
boiling eddies ruling beneath. With a span of 


‘eight hundred feet from shore to shore, anda 
| height of two hundred and sixty feet above the 


water, a light and elegant bridge presents its de 
licate tracery of wire-work against the sky, near 
the great North American Falls, in an extraordi- 


| nary manner. 


There are sixteen wire cables to support the 
bridge; there are six hundred wires in each cable; 
and these wire cables, less than an inch in thick- 


|ness, support a foot-bridge which weighs alte 
| gether more than six hundred tons. The bridge 


is about a mile and a half below the widely-re- 
nowned Falls, and directly over the frightful nm 
pids. It was finished about six years ago; but 
there has since been constructed another Niagan 
wire bridge, to be traversed by the locomotive, 
and intended to connect the railway system of the 
United States with that of Canada. In this re 
markable bridge, the trains, instead of running 
through a tube, as in our Britannia Bridge, rua 
along the top of a tube ; the tube being support. 
ed by four wire cables, two above, and two be 
low ; and as these enormous cables are nine inches 
in diameter, and contain nearly three thousand 
four hundred wires each, we may perchance be 
prepared to expect that the weight of iron wire 
employed exceeds half a million pounds. A wire 
bridge over the Ohio, at Wheeling, though not 
comprising so many wires in cables, is longer than 
those at Niagara ; it is indeed no trifling achieve 
ment to support a bridge a thousand feet long by 
wire; there are twelve cables of four inches dit 
meter, each containing five hundred and fifty 
wires. If the good people of Quebec ever have 
the fortune to witness the completion of the pre 
posed railway bridge over the mighty St. Lawrence, 
they will see a wire bridge that will throw all 
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others into the shade, A bridge three thousand ; good trade is now springing up with the west. 
four hundred feet long, with the piers three hun- | Such establishments are the life and heart of any 
dred feet high, and sixteen hundred feet apart ; | populous community, and we trespass not beyond 
a roadway wide enough both for horse-vehicles | the bounds of truth, when we say, that in this 


and for a railway, at a height of a hundred and | 
sixty feet above the water, and all supported by | 
wire ropes—will be a monument of skill, enter- | 
prise and utility, which—with the grand trunk | 
railway itself—will help the Canadians to a bet- 

ter character for perseverance and activity than 

they have hitherto enjoyed. 

(To be continued.) 


MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The editor of the “ American” of this city, 
has recently visited the establishment of Messrs. 
R. Sinclair & Co. on Light street, (one of the 
oldest establishments of the kind in the U. 8.) 
and from his report we gather the following de- 
tails, viz: ‘* The factory covers an area of 19,650 
square feet, and is five stories high, divided into 
departments as follows: Machinery, black- 
smiths, moulding, carpenter and finishing. 
Every portion of the building is thoroughly fire 
proof, being furnished with plate iron doors and 
stone sills,” Almost every article required by 
the farming community, is manufactured here, 
and the character which this old established 
house has maintained for the excellence of its 
productions, has caused a regular extension of 
its operations, and it now embraces the large 
area noted above, in the very heart of our city. 
The entire manufacturing department is worked 
under the supervision of one of the proprietors, 
Mr. Maynard, Mr. Sinclair taking charge of the 
general business of the establishment. 

“There are constantly engaged in the factory 
one hundred and twenty mechanics, distributed 
among the several departments. There are con- 
sumed annually in the factory, three hundred 
tons of cast and one hundred and seventy tons of 
Wrought iron, four hundred thousand feet of 
lumber, four hundred and fifty tons of anthra- 
cite, two hundred and seventy-five tons of bitu. 
minous and twenty-four hundred bushels of char- 
coal. The products of the factory for the past 
year, up to the first of the present month, were 
200 threshing machines, 150 horse powers, 200 
Wheat fans, 500 corn-shellers, 30 cider mills 
and presses, 600 straw-cutters, 4,000 ploughs, 
800 cultivators, 300 harrows, 12 revolving cob 


department of industrial life, Baltimore has no 
superior in the country, either in point of artis- 
tic skill or the perfection of her manufactures.” 
— Baltimore American Farmer. 


THE MAINE LAW A FIXED FACT. 


Immediately after the enactment of the law, 
the wholesale trade in liquors ceased, and has 
never been revived. The large stocks in the 
hands of dealers were sent off to those other 
States, the governments of which allowed them 
to be sold to their people. The strange specta- 
cle was seen in all our cities and larger towns of 
the flight of great quantities of liquors, from the 
operation of the Maine Law. The retail trade 
was immediately abandoned by every dealer in 
the State, who had any character to lose, or who 
desired the good opinion of his fellow-citizens. 
So far as the trade continued at all, it was car- 
ried on with great secrecy and caution, and was 
confined entirely to the hands of the lowest and 
vilest part of the people, chiefly to this class of 
foreign population. ‘The change in the habits of 
great numbers of our people was instantaneous 
and wonderful; they were reformed of their in- 
temperate habits, because temptation was put out 
of their way. 

In the city of Portland, where the law was en- 
forced with considerable rigor, the change was 
very great. It was apparent to the most careless 
observer, and was the theme of continual remark 
among all classes of our people. Our streets were 
as quiet by night as those of a country village, 
and our police and watchmen remarked that their 
duties were nearly at an end. The effects of the 
suppression of the grog shops were immediately 
seen in diminished vagrancy, pauperism and 
crime, and increased comforts among the poorer 
parts of the people. 

The Mayor of Portland, at the end of the mu- 
nicipal year, 1851-2, after the law had been in 
operation only nine months, in his report to the 
city council, which was ordered to be printed 
and circulated through the city, gave an abstract 


} from the returns of the department connected 


with poverty and crime, as follows : 
There were committed to the alms house from 


crushers, 100 seed drills, 400 gang ploughs, 50| June 1, 1850, to March 20, 1851, (before the 


clod crushers, 50 revolving screw crushers, 25 | law) 252; from June 1, 1851, to March 20, 
lime spreaders, 50 horse power corn mills, 200 | 1852, (after the law) 146; difference in nine 
corn drills, 50 hand seed drills, 150 corn and | months, 106. Number in the alms house March 
cob crushers, 75 homony mills, 50 vegetable | 20, 1851, 112; number in the alms house, March 
cultivators, 25 garden engines, 700 grain cradles, | 20, 1852, 90 ; difference, 22. Number of fami- 
75 revolving horse rakes, 200 chain pumps, 150 | lies assisted out of the alms house from June 1, 


churns, 200 sausage-cutters and stuffers, 50 ag-| 1850, to March 20, 1851, 135; from June 1, 


ricultural furnaces, besides an innumerable num-| 1851, to March 20, 1852, 90 ; difference in nine 
ber of smaller implements. Most of this large | months, (just one-third) 45. Seventy-five of the 
amount is carried to the southern market, and a’ ninety in the alms house, March 20, 1852, came 
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there through intemperance; four of the ninety 
were not brought there through that cause ; the 
history of the remaining eleven is not known. 

Committed to the House of Correction for in- 
temperance from June 1, 1850, to March 20, 
1851, 46; for larceny, &c., &c., 12; in all, 58. 
From June 1, 1851, to March 20, 1852, for in- 
temperance, 10 ; for larceny, & , &c., 3 ; in all, 
13; a difference in nine months of more than 
three-fourths. Committed from April 9, to May 
10, 1851, 19. The ‘Maine Law” was enacted 
June 2, 1851, and from the first of that month 
to March 20, 1852, ten months, the number com- 
mitted was only ten, although great activity was 
displayed by the police in arresting all offenders. 

At the term of the police District Court in 
Portland, March, 1852, but one indictment was 
found for larceny, and that was the result of a 
malicious prosecution ; while at the March term 
of 1851, seventeen indictments were found. 
These results have been obtained, notwithstand- 
ing an increased vigilance in arresting persons 
found under the influence of strong drinks. 

It had been the practice of the police and 
watch, before the enactment of the Maine law, 
to arrest no persons for intemperance who were 
quiet and able to make their way home, and gen- 
erally the peaceable inebriate was helped home 
by the watchman. But after the enactment of 


the Maine law, this practice was changed, and 
all intoxicated persons were arrested wherever 
they were found, that through disclosures from 


them the secret grog shops might be discovered. 
If in 1851-2, the practice of the preceding years 
had been continued, the commitments to the 
watch-house would not have been one-third so 
great as they were ; while the latter policy of the 
city administration of 1850-1, would have more 
than doubled the commitments during that year. 
The returns from the watch house were as fol- 
lows, being taken from the same report of the 
Mayor, to wit: 

There was committed to the watch house from 
June 1, 1850, to and including March, 1851, 
431 persons. For the corresponding period of 
1851-2, after the enactment of the Maine law, 
the number was one hundred and eighty ; a de- 
duction of almost three-fifths, notwithstanding 
the increased vigilance of the police in the latter 
period in arresting people found in the streets in 
a state of intoxication. 

The returns from the common jail showed as 
striking a contrast as those stated above. The 
Mayor’s report continues : 

Committed to the jail for drunkenness, larceny, 
&ec., from June 1, 1850, to March 20, 1851, 279; 
for the corresponding period of 1851-2, 135; 
difference, 144. Deduct liquor sellers (72) im- 
prisoned in the latter term, and we have 63 for 
drunkenness, larceny, &c., against 279 for the cor- 
responding period before the enactment of the 
Maine law, a deduction of almost 7-9ths in the 
short period of nine months. There were in the 
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jail on the 20th of March, 1850, 25 persons ; on 
the 20th of March, 1851, 7 persons, three of 


_| whom were liquor sellers; without them the num. 


ber would be 4 against 25 of the corresponding 
day of 1851, a falling off of more than 83 per 
cent. in the short period of nine months. 

The jails of Kennebec, Franklin and Somerset 
counties were empty, and that of Penobscot 
county nearly so, while the alms houses of the 

| State were rapidly undergoing the process of de. 
population. The alms house at Portland was 
built when the city contained about ten thousand 
inhabitants, and at 23,000 it was densely crowd. 
ed. The authorities were considering the eree. 





tion of a new one, to cost no less than $50,000, 
| but after the Maine law had been in operation a 
|few months only, ranges of apartments were 
|empty there; and the establishment, as it now 
| stands, will be sufficient, under a vigorous, en- 
forcement of the Maine law, until the city shall 
contain‘100,000 inhabitants. — Hunt's Merchant's 
| Magazine. 


RUSSIAN SERFAGE. 
Of the 70,000,000, of Russian subjects fifty 
millions are in a state of bondage. Ina work like 
this our limits will not allow of our entering at 
length on the subject of serfage; but it is neces- 
sary to explain why the nobles, and other great 
proprietors, are so opposed to the emancipation 
|of the majority of their fellow subjects. The 
| fact is, the serfs constitute the riches of the 

nobles; their vanity is gratified by the conscious- 
/ness that thousands of their fellows are their 
| legal property,—their slaves in fact, though the 
| appellation of serf seems to qualify their odious 
| reality; and their riches proceed from the labor 
| of these people, or the tax which they pay to the 
| lord of the soil : this tax is called the obrok. 

There are two ways in Russia of deriving re- 
venues from agricultural property; either by 
obliging the serfs to cultivate the land for their 

| proprietors, or by imposing on them the obrok. 
More than half the peasants—serfs—in Russia 
pay this tax; and it is only the lesser number 
who are subject to service and drudgery. Of the 
first it may be said that their position is greatly 
superior to the latter; and if they are slaves in 
law, they are not entirely so in fact. When the 
peasants pay the obrok to their lord, he gives up 
to them the lands of his domain. He no longer 
works them to his own profit, nor does he often 
inh: '.it the same locality; and the only inter- 
course he holds with these serfs, generally speak- 
ing, is that at certain periods he visits his terti- 
tory to receive the money due him ;—nay, It 
often happens that the lords of the soil have 
never seen their estate, and then the peasants 
are their own managers and choose one among 
them as a principal, who transmits the obrok to 
the lord. Sometimes these peasants enjoy great 
prosperity. A stranger who might chance to 
visit on a Sunday any village belonging to a noble 
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roprietor in the governments of Jaraslov or 

Viadmimir, would hardly think he was looking 

on slaves on beholding them walking about in 

handsome blue coats, with their wives dressed in 

damask or brocaded stuffs and covered with fine 
arls. 

Very few of the latter class of serfs are found 
staying to cultivate their bit of ground: they leave 
the care of that and their dwelling to some one 
of their family, and go to a distance where they 

ly their trade, returning home in winter. 

After reading such passages we might exclaim: 
If this be the normal condition of a serf, where 
then are the hardships of the state? Even then 
they are slaves; they have no true freedom. 
Those who make a fortune by their industry or 
talent are still subject to a master; in fact they 
can only carry on a trade in the name of him to 
whom they belong. In certain trading quarters 
of St. Petersburg or Moscow, may be seen whole 
streets whose houses belong to Count Chereme- 
tof or Count Orloff. The slave can possess 
nothing in his own name; and the law forbids 
his having credit given him beyond the amount 
of five roubles. 

These serfs possess also warehouses and manu- 
factories. The largest hat manufactory at Mos- 
cow belongs to a slave of Count Cheremetoff ; 
he was said to be worth five millions of roubles. 

If a serf or slave dies in Russia leaving any 
money in the bank his lord can seize it, to the 
exclusion of his children; as was the case with 
aserf belonging to Count Cheremetoff, who left | 
150,000 roubles in the bank ; the children claim- 
ed the money, but the Count had it assigned to 
him as master of the defunct. The hatter we} 
have before alluded to, having fortunately heard 
that his master was in want of money, went to 
him and offered 800,000 roubles for his liberty 
and at that price obtained it.— Christmas notices 

of Russia. 


HOW MUCH SUGAR DO WE EAT. 


Last year there were consumed in this coun- 
try, 705,000,000 pounds of cane sugar, and 
27,000,000 pounds of maple sugar. This gives 
more than twenty four pounds of cane sugar and 
one of maple sugar to every man, woman and 
child. This does not include molasses nor 
honey. If this sugar were put into barrels hold- 
ing two hundred pounds each, and the barrel 
occupied the space of three feet square only, it 
would require 336 acres of land for it to stand 
upon. The barrels, if placed in a row, would 
reach 220 miles. If this sugar was put up in 
paper packages of five pounds each, it would re- 
quire 147,400,000 sheets of wrapping paper; and 
ifonly a yard of string were used to each pack- 
age, there would be required 436,200,000 feet, 
or 83,000 miles of string, three times enough to 
go round the earth. If every retail clerk sold 
one hundred pounds of sugar a day, it would re- 
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quire nearly 25,000 clerks to sell it all in a year. 


If the dealers, wholesale and retail together, 
made a profit of only two cents a pound on this 
sugar, these profits alone would amount to nearly 
$15,000,000.— Mass. Ploughman. 


ODE TO WISDOM. 


The solitary bird of night 

Through the pale shade now wings his flight, 
And quits the time-shook tower 

Where, shelter’d from the blaze of day, 

In philosophic gloom he lay 
Beneath his ivy bower. 


With joy I hear the solemn sound 

Which midnight echoes waft around, 
And sighing gales repeat ; 

Fav’rite of Pallas !* I attend, 

And faithful to thy summons bend, 
At Wisdom’s awful seat. 


She loves the cool, the silent eve, 

Where no false shows of life deceive, 
Beneath the lunar ray : 

Here Folly drops each vain disguise, 

Nor sports her gaily-color’d dyes, 
As in the glare of day. 


O! Pallas, queen of every art, 

That glads the sense, or mends the heart, 
Bless’d source of purer joys; 

In every form of beauty bright, 

That captivates the mental sight, 
With pleasure and surprise ; 


To thine unspotted shrine I bow; 
Assist thy modest suppliant’s vow, 
That breathes no wild desires ; 

But taught, by thy unerring rules, 
To shun the fruitless wish of fools, 
To nobler views aspires. 


Not fortune’s gem, ambition’s plume, 
Not Cytherea’st fading bloom, 
Be objects of my prayer: 
Let avarice, vanity, and pride, 
‘These glittering, envied toys divide, 
The dull rewards of care, 


To me thy better gifts impart, 
Each moral beauty of the heart, 
By studious thought refined; 
For wealth, the smiles of glad content ; 
For power, its amplest, best extent, 
An empire o’er my mind. 


When fortune drops her gay parade, 
When pleasure’s transient roses fade, 
And wither in the tomb, 
Unchanged is thy immortal prize, 
Thy ever-verdant laurels rise, 
In undeeaying bloom. 


By thee protected, I defy 
The coxcomb’s sneer, the stupid lie, 
Of ignorance and spite ; 
Alike condemn the leaden fool, 
And all the pointed ridicule, 
Of undiscerning wit. 


From envy, hurry, noise, and strife, 
The dull impertinence of life, 
In thy retreat I rest ; 
Pursue thee to thy peaceful groves, 
Where Plato’s sacred spirit roves, 
In all thy graces dress’d. 


* Minerva, the goddess of wisdom. +Venus. 





FRIENDS’ 


He bade Llissus* tuneful stream, 
Convey the philosophic theme, 

Of perfect, fair, and good: 
Attentive Athens caught the sound, 
And all her listening sons around, 

In awful silence stood. 


Reclaim’d, her wild licentious youth, 

Confess’ the potent voice of truth, 
And felt ite fust control ; 

The passions ceased their loud alarms, 

And virtue’s soft, persuasive charms, 
O’er all their senses stole. 


Thy breath inspires the poet’s song, 

The patriot’s free unbiass’d tongue, 
The hero’s generous strife; 

Thine are retirement’s silent joys, 

Andall the sweet, endearing ties, 
Of still, domestic life ! 


No more to fabled names confined, 
Te thee, Supreme, All-perfect Mind, 
My thoughts direct their flight ; 

Wisdom’s thy gift, and all her force 
From thee derived, unchanging source, 
Of intellectual light! 


O! send her sure, her steady ray, 
To regulate my doubtful way, 
Through life’s perplexing road ; 
The mists of error to control, 
And through its gloom direct my soul, 
To happiness and good ! 
Beneath her clear discerning eye, 
The visionary shadows fly, 
Of folly’s painted show ; 
She sees through every fair disguise, 
That all, but virtue’s solid joys, 
Is vanity and woe. Elizabeth Carter. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENcE.—The U. S. steamship 
Baltic arrived at New York on the 19th inst., 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 9th. 

The news from the seat of war continues to be 


favorable to the allies. The Russians attacked 
the Turkish-French camp at Giurgevo, on the 23d 
ult., but were totally defeated with the loss of 
2000 killed and wounded and a large number ta- 
ken prisoners. The Russians retreated by forced 
marches to Bucharest, but finally abandoned that 
place, which is now said to be occupied by the 
‘rurks under Omar Pasha. Oiher accounts state 
that the Turks had not yet arrived there, but were 
advancing with extreme caution in three columns. 

A combined attack upon the Crimea, by land 
and sea, is said to be determined upon by the al- 
lies. Sebastopol is said to be closely blockaded, 
yet a Russian steam frigate from thence had burned 
three ‘lurkish merchant ships anchored in the 
harbor ot Heraclea, and laden with stores inten- 
ded ior ihe combined squadrons. The captains 
were taken prisoners and the crews turned adrift 
in a boat. 

The British blockading force at the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube have levelled every building in 
which the Russians could have sheltered them- 
selves, with the exception of one church, and 
have sent seven more prizes to Constantinople in 
convoy of the Inflexible. 

From the Baltic there is an imperfect account of 
the capture of Aiand by the Allies, on the 3d 
inst., aud its occupation by the French. 

A Russian steamer, having on board the Empe- 


*A small stream near Athens. 
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ror, his son, the Archduke Constantine, the Arch. 
duchess, his wife, and the Russian Admiral, jad 
narrowly escaped being captured by an English 
war steamer: The steamer could easily have 
been taken had the commander of the British 
vessel been aware of the valuable prize it con. 
tained. 

Two English steamers had destroyed the Rus 
sian convents onthe shores of the White Sea, 
and entered the Gulf of Onegshain near Arch. 
angel. 

Denmark has declared her adherence to the 
Austro-Prussian treaty. A Constitution for the 
entire monarchy has been proclaimed. 

The Senate of the Russian Empire is said to 
have presented to the Czar a strong protest 
against his ‘war policy. A number of eminent 
persons are said to have signed the protest. 

Itaty.—The cholera had appeared in Northern 
Italy, but was subsiding at last accounts. 

Spain.—General Espartero entered Madrid on 
the 29th ult., and was received with enthusiasm 
by the people. The Queen has issued a procla- 
mation pardoning all political offenders under the 
previous administration and restoring Gen. O’Don- 
nell and other leaders to their titles and com- 
mands. The barricades have disappeared. The 
Queen Mother is ordered to leave the country. 
The Espartero Ministry appears to have become 
firmly established and to possess the public con- 
fidence. Gen. Jose de la Concha is to be again 
appointed Captain-General of Cuba. 

France.—A slight republican manifestation 
had occurred in Paris and several arrests were 
made. 

EncLanp.—The town and county of Carmar 
then have lately been visited by the heaviest 
storms and floods ever known in that district of 
country. The railways were overflowed, the 
bridges carried away and the entire crops of hay 
and corn totally destroyed. The wheat crops 
were greatly damaged being beaten down by 
the heavy rains, and several persons are known 
to have perished. 

Mexico.—By late arrivals from Mexico we 
learn that Count Boulbon, heading the recent ar- 
rivals of French troops against the government, 
was defeated on the 13th ult. by Gen. Yanez, to 
whom he surrendered, with two hundred ot his 
companions. Tamaulipas has declared for Al- 
varez. A battle is reported, in which the insur 
gents were defeated. The revolution in Michoa 
can continues with varying fortune to the combe 
tants. Ponalla, in the State of Chiapas, has pro 
nounced for Alvarez. The cholera has disap- 
peared from the city of Mexico after carrying ol 
3000 victims. 

Domestic.—The Boston emigrants to Kansas 
have found a settlement on the right bank of the 
Kansas river, about forty miles trom its mouth 
and some seven miles beyond the Wakarusa nvet. 
They have laid out a town, commenced the con 
struction of their cabins and formed a regular oF 
ganization. The country more than equalled the 
expectations formed of it, and it is expected tat 
a company of one thousand persons will leave 
New England for the same place, about the end 
of the present month. It is understood that the 
said company of Massachusetts will make this 
place the base of their future operations, al¢ 
will speedily forward the means effectually to * 
cure the success of the enterprise. 
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